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THE  CHILDREN'S  GROUP  HOME  IN  KALISPELL:   A  LOOK  INSIDE 


In  seven  months,  Megan  Hornby  and 
Michael  Eichman,  house  manager- 
parents  of  the  Kalispell  Children's 
Group  Home,  have  created  an  affec- 
tionate, aesthetic  and  therapeutic 
atmosphere  for  four  developmental ly 
disabled  children.   Ranging  in  age 
from  4-14  years,  the  children  live 
in  a  modern,  spacious,  brightly  dec- 
orated ranch  style  home,  brimming 
with  interesting  things  to  do.   The 
only  signs  that  distinguish  this 
visibly  from  any  other  residence 
are  the  clipboards  with  data  sheets 


hanging  in  the  kitchen  and  bathroom 
and  the  ramp  to  the  front  door. 

Hornby  and  Eichman  have  about  five 
years  combined  experience  in  group 
home  management.   Married  for  one 
year,  the  two  learned  their  sophis- 
ticated training  skills  at  Teaching 
Research,  Oregon  College  of  Education, 
Monmouth,  Oregon.   They  so  enthusi- 
astically immersed  themselves  in 
training  programs  with  the  children 
in  the  group  home  that  two  months 
ago  they  had  to  pare  back  their  pro- 
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gramming  efforts  to  give  the  children  and  themselves  moreTeTs'uf  e  time.   They 
are  currently  running  about  four  formal  training  programs  on  each  child  that 
include  teaching  toileting,  walking,  motor  coordination,  toy  manipulation,  eye 
contact,  compliance,  manual  sign  and  language,  exploration  and  eating.   They 
also  do  training  in  many  informal  ways  like  providing  consistent  physical  cues 
to  a  blind  boy  and  encouraging  him  to  move  around  by  helping  him  touch  fun 
things  when  he  does.   Another  boy  labelled  autistic  is  prompted  to  use  his  eyes 
more.   Giving  reinforcement  to  the  children  frequently  comes  naturally  to  Horn- 
by and  Elchman,  a  result  of  their  extensive  training  in  behavior  modification 
and  their  sincere  caring  for  the  children. 

Hornby  and  Eichman  would  like  to  document  all  the  behaviors  that  they  have  tar- 
geted for  change  but  obviously  don't  have  the  time.   So  they  do  weekly  probes  on 
the  children.   They  wish  that  every  group  home  could  have  a  "data  person",  even 
if  it  were  for  only  one  day  per  week. 

Being  a  live-in  houseparent-manager  has  its  frustrations.   Hornby  relates  that 
it's  tough  to  have  a  normal  social  life  since  their  friends  are  frequently  more 
interested  in  the  children  than  in  them.   Even  though  they  have  a  weekend  manag- 
er to  relieve  them  of  duties,  time  is  a  squeeze,  she  reports.   In  fact,  dividing 
the  number  of  hours  they  normally  work  by  their  salary  yields  an  earning  rate 
of-  $1.50  per  hour  which  contrasts  sharply  with  Hornby's  belief  that  they  should 
earn  the  same  as  teachers.   Hornby  feels  that  even  though  the  manager  system  of 
operating  a  group  home  (i.e.  the  manager  gets  paid  for  a  40  hour  week  and  goes 

home  at  night)  has  its  advan- 
tages, the  atmosphere  in  the 
home  is  likely  to  suffer;   it 
just  isn't  as  homey  without  the 
continuity  of  a  live-in  staff. 
Having  an  additional  staff  mem- 
ber who  could  perform  the  ad- 
ministrative aspects  of  the 
group  home  and  coordinate  with 
social  workers  would  help  a  lot. 

Another  knotty  issue  that  Hornby 
points  out  is  the  confusion  that 
outsiders  have  about  the  role  of 
the  group  home  houseparent . 
Should  they  be  treated  as  parents 
or  professionals?  People  usual- 
ly resolve  the  conflict  by  treat- 
ing them  as  paraprof essionals 
which  Eichman  feels  further  robs 
them  of  the  decision-making  au- 
thority he  thinks  they  need. 

Hornby  and  Eichman  have  also  had 
to  make  emotional  adjustments  to 
the  severity  of  the  children's 
disabilities.   Several  of  the 
children  have  complex  medical 
problems  with  which  they  feel 
ill  prepared  to  deal.   And,  as 
many  people  already  know,  con- 
tinual direct  care  gets  to  be 
a  strain. 
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On  the  other  hand,  they  both  re- 
late that  their  bieeest  rewards 
have  been  "the  kids".   It  has 
been  great  fun  taking  them  out 
in  the  community  where  they  can 
do  simple  but  memorable  things 
like  watch  ducks  or  walk  on  ice. 
Hornby  and  Eichman  have  enjoyed 
watching  them  make  discoveries, 
watching  them  develop.   Hornby 
reports  that,  "The  two  kids  that 
were  previously  institutional- 
ized have  particularly  blossomed," 
which  she  attributes  to  a  com- 
bination of  good  food,  exercise, 
attention  and  stimulation.   "Phys- 
ically they  even  look  healthier," 
she  beams.   One  boy  has  lost  50% 
of  the  behaviors  that  were  la- 
belled autistic.   Hornby  and 
Eichman  have  become  so  attached 
to  one  of  the  children  that  they 
hope  to  become  his  foster  parents 
when  they  move  on. 

The  extra  support  services  that 
they  have  received  has  also  grat- 
ified Hornby  and  Eichman.   "The 
public  school  system  is  very  good,' 
Hornby  reports.   "All  four  child- 
ren attend  special  classrooms 
from  9:00-2:00  five  days  a  week." 
The  close  working  relationship 
of  Flathead  Industries  (which  is 
responsible  for  their  and  four 
other  adult  group  homes)  with 
the  local  A.R.C.  has  produced 
many  nice  things  for  their  home 
like  physical  therapy  equipment 
and  an  overall  adequate  budget. 
A.R.C.  even  made  the  down  pay- 
ment toward  the  house's  purchase. 
Hornby  further  credits  the  ser- 
vices they've  received  from  their 
Regional  Clinical  Trainer  Jan 
Mackay  Atkins  and  the  Training 
Resource  and  Information  Center 
in  Helena.   Lastly,  she  cites 
the  group  home's  neighbors  as 
being  very  supportive  and  willing 
to  pitch  in. 

The  future  of  the  Kalispell  Child- 
ren's Group  Home  is  somewhat  un- 
certain.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  find  enough  children  to  fill 
the  home.   Some  children  are  ex- 
cluded because  their  handicaps 


require  close  medical  attention. 
Because  Montana  has  a  good  foster 
parent  program,  many  children  are 
lucky  enough  to  live  in  a  one 
family  setting.   Hornby  further 
speculates  that  many  natural  par- 
ents prefer  to  keep  their  disabled 
children  at  home;   she  feels  that 
the  family  unit  is  stronger  in 
Montana  than  in  many  other  places. 
Hornby  wonders  if  it  wouldn't  be 
economically  more  feasible  to 
develop  intensive  medical  care 
facilities  for  say,  groups  of  eight 
children  who  have  been  difficult 
to  place  from  BRS&H .   She  is  quick 
to  point  out,  however,  that  there 
is  still  a  great  need  for  more 
group  homes  for  disabled  adults. 

Asked  what  are  the  qualities  of  a 
good  houseparent-manager ,  Hornby 
reports,  "obviously  patience,  a 
sense  of  humor  and  the  ability  to 
communicate  because  there  are  so 
many  other  people  involved." 
Eichman  chuckles,  "A  missionary 
background  helps."   In  any  event 
its  obvious  to  this  editor  that 
Hornby  and  Eichman  have  what  it 
takes  to  be  caring  effective  group 
home  houseparents. 
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REGION  ll'S  BOB  FORD  OFFERS  A  PEEK 
INTO  HIS  BAG  OF  TRICKS 

{EdltoJi'i  note.:     Elective  HaAck   I,  Fold 
tAJUU^zAxed  to   Reg-con  IV) 

There  are  few  people  in  Montana's  programs 
for  the  developmental ly  disabled  who  haven't 
heard  of  Bob  Ford,  Regional  Supervisor  for 
Region  II.   The  reason  is  that  he's  a  man 
who  gets  things  done.   There  were  only  two 
programs  for  developmental ly  disabled  people 
in  his  region  when  he  started  work  as  a 
Regional  Service  System  Specialist  in  April 
of  1975  with  responsibility  for  developing 
more  programs.   Today,  Region  II  has  31 
different  contracts  for  programs  and  some 
of  the  best  special  ed  programs  in  the 
state,  a  feat  that  Ford  attributes  to  the 
hard  work  of  the  kO   member  Region  II  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Council.  Ford 
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launched  what  he  believes  is  "probably  the 
strongest  council  in  the  state"  with  an  ad- 
monition that  he  himself  practices,  "Never 
take  'no'  for  an  answer  -  even  from  me." 
Organized  by  Ford's  45  page  "Regional  Plan", 
the  council  set  forth  two  conditions: 
1)   no  client  would  be  returned  to  Boulder 
River  School  and  Hospital  and  2)   no  group 
home  would  be  developed  without  a  day  pro- 
gram. 

Each  county  in  the  region  has  two  represen- 
tatives and  two  alternates  on  the  council 
which  Ford  describes  as  a  "bunch  of  dynamic, 
dedicated  people  who  have  worked  hard  and 
have  bolstered  others  to  do  the  same."  He 
continued,  "The  program  is  new  so  they  don't 
know  failure;   they've  managed  to  find  ways 
around  the  obstacles." 

"IF  THERE'S  A  JOB  TO  BE  DONE, 
TURFDOM  DOESN'T  COUNT" 


as  a  team  to  develop  resources  for  the  de- 
velopmental ly  disabled.   Ford  maintains,  "If 
there's  a  job  to  be  done,  turfdom  doesn't 
count.   People  have  to  be  involved  with  each 
other's  concerns,  get  into  the  other's  shoes." 
Consequently,  the  nonthreatening  atmosphere 
at  the  council  meetings  allows  people  to  free- 
ly discuss  the  problems  of  their  programs  so 
that  the  group  can  solve  them  toqether.   Thev 
are  continually  challenged  to  look  at  all 
the  angles  and  funding  sources.   Ford  spe- 
cifically commends  the  efforts  of  council  mem- 
bers H.P.  Brown,  Dallas  Keck,  Willa  Lightner, 
Joey  Li  1  lemon  and  Sam  Sunwell. 

Ford  is  involved  in  politics  to  support  the 
people  who  will  help  the  programs  he's  work- 
ing on.   "I  believe  in  using  politicians, 
not  the  other  way  around,"  he  claims.   Ford 
further  explains  that,  "It  pays  to  overkill 
a  lot  —  put  pressure  on  people  to  get  things 
done." 


The  council  members  and  Ford's  staff  work 


Another  of  Ford's  fortes  is  his  understanding 
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of  state  government  financing.   He  advo- 
cates "getting  programs  developed  fast  - 
to  get  that  legislative  money  allotted." 
Even  with  the  council's  accomplishments, 
they  still  aren't  done  developing  programs. 
They  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  more 
funding.   "You  can't  accept  financial 
restrictions.   You  must  look  for  new, 
cheaper  ways  of  doing  things,"  Ford  ad- 
vises. 

"INSTITUTIONALIZATION  IS  A  THOUGHT 
PROCESS,  NOT  A  SET  OF  BUILDINGS" 

Ford  has  some  very  definite  feelings  about 
institutionalization  which  he  describes 
as  "a  thought  process,  not  a  set  of  build- 
ings." "It  can  occur  in  any  setting," 
he  explains,  "where  initiative  is  stymied. 
People  must  fight  against  institutional- 
ization by  staying  openmlnded  to  new  Ideas. 
Even  group  homes  are  not  a  guarantee 
against  It."  Even  though  he's  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  need  for  group  homes,  he 
says,  "They're  not  the  total  answer." 
He's  always  looking  for  more  alternatives, 
for  instance,  having  developmental ly  dis- 
abled people  live  with  college  students. 

He  illustrated  his  point  by  relating  a 
story  of  a  junior  high  school  student  who 
had  been  labelled  retarded  by  his  teachers 
because  of  his  failing  grades  and  apparent 
lack  of  motivation.   A  lucky  event  at  Ford's 
home,  however,  revealed  the  boy  to  be  a 
physics  prodigy  when  he  repaired  a  compli- 
cated piece  of  equipment. 

Ford  also  believes  programs  should  use 
generic  services  as  much  as  possible.   For 
example,  all  the  group  homes  in  Great  Falls 
have  gift  memberships  to  the  YMCA,  the  re- 
sult of  their  donating  a  lift  for  the 
swimming  poo'.   Ingenuity  obviously  pays 
off  for  Foro  and  his  staff. 

Ford  has  a  rich  background  in  problem  solv- 
ing.  He  owned  a  bar  and  cafe  for  five 
years  and  admits  he  was  "the  best  bartender/ 
counselor  around."   In  1959  he  did  a  study 
at  BRS&H  out  of  the  governor's  office.   He 
also  worked  for  six  years  as  a  guidance 
counselor  and  has  written  Title  I  ESEA 
Grants.   He  spent  three  years  in  Washington 
as  a  camp  sociologist  at  a  youth  camp  where 
he  reviewed  for  parole,  acted  as  an  advo- 
cate and  go-between  and  set  up  the  school 
program.   "I  also  raised  horses  and  I  still 
raise  hell,"  he  claims. 


"IF  YOU  REALLY  WANT  TO  KNOW  WHAT'S 
GOING  ON,  GO  TO  THE  SOURCE" 

Ford  also  worked  as  the  only  teacher  at  the 
Deer  Lodge  prison  where  he  and  another  man 
set  up  its  educational  program.   When  he  ran 
into  problems  getting  the  program  certified 
through  the  local  high  school ,  he  went  to  the 
governor  and  got  the  support  he  needed  to  get 
certification  -  another  example  of  his  phi- 
losophy in  action.   "If  you  really  want  to 
know  what's  going  on,  go  to  the  source,"  he 
maintai  ns . 

A  native  of  Butte,  Ford  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico  and  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana where  he  worked  on  his  master's  degree. 
He  has  three  children  aged  19,  17  and  7,  one 
of  whom  was  born  with  a  cleft  palate,  an  ex- 
perience that  taught  Ford  that,  "If  you  have 
a  child  with  a  disability,  you  have  to  fight 
for  him."  Although  he  doesn't  have  much 
spare  time,  his  hobbies  are  hunting,  fishing, 
and  of  course,  drinking. 

Bob  Ford  is  a  man  in  motion  whose  energies 
have  impacted  greatly  on  the  services  availa- 
ble to  developmental ly  disabled  people  in 
Region  II.   Who  wouldn't  feel  secure  having 
an  advocate  whose  motto  is,  "If  it  doesn't 
fit,  use  a  bigger  hammer"? 

TAKING  A  LOOK  AT  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT 

by  T.  Hennessy  Powell 
Home  Trainer  II 
Special  Training  for  Exceptional 

People 
Billings,  MT 

Recently  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  and 
Its  role  in  education  and  child  rearing  has 
has  been  an  Issue  with  several  families  and 
education  professionals  being  served  by 
Special  Training  for  Exceptional  People.  In- 
quiries and  statements  concerning  the  use  of 
corporal  punishment  have  prompted  me  to  do 
some  reading  and  organize  my  thoughts  on  this 
subject. 

Simply  defined,  punishment  is  any  consequence 
that  follows  a  behavior  that  suppresses  or 
reduces  the  likelihood  of  the  behavior  hap- 
pening again.  Corporal  punishment  is  an  as- 
pect of  punishment  that  causes  another  pain 
or  illness.  Spanking,  hitting,  paddling, 
electric  shock,  excessive  exercise,  noxious 
food  stuffs  are  examples  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. 5 


Punishment  1s  a  two  edged  sword.  It  can  be  extremely  effective 
in  suppressing  a  given  behavior  yet  it  may  cause  side  effects 
which  may  be  less  desirable  than  the  original  undesirable  be- 
havior. 

First,  those  administering  punishment  are  often  Irritated  or  up- 
set by  the  child  or  the  child's  behavior.  Often  this  leads  to 
punishment  that  is  abusive  rather  than  therapeutic. 

I  have  witnessed  children  being  punished  in  ways  they  would  not 
have  been  if  the  punisher  (teacher  or  parent)  were  calm  at  the 
time. 

There  are  also  innumerable  cases  of  children  receiving  "mild" 
corporal  punishment  from  well  intentioned  educators,  resulting  in 
serious  Injury.  The  outcomes  of  corporal  ounishment  because  of 
health  and  environmental  factors  cannot  be  adequately  controlled. 

Punishment  mostly  serves  to  suppress  behavior,  not  change  it.  In 
the  absence  of  the  punishment  the  behavior  often  recurs.  Punish- 
ment only  tells  a  person  what  not  to  do.  Punishment  1n  and  of 
Itself  does  not  teach  the  correct  behavior. 

Punishment  serves  as  an  aggressive  model  for  the  individual.  Several  studies  have  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  when  children  are  exposed  to  violence  and  punishment  they  often  react  in 
similar  ways.  People  who  are  punished  physically  often  punish  others  that  way  themselves. 

Those  who  are  physically  punished  associate  the  punishment  with  the  person  administering  1t 

and  the  anvi ronment  1n  which  1t  has  been  received.  All  of  us  avoid  people  who  punish  and 

punishing  situations.  The  implication  for  educators  is  tremendous.  Students  who  are  phys- 
ically puMshed  1n  school  learn  to  fear  teachers  and  schools. 

Research  has  shown,  to  be  effective,  punishment  must  be  immediate.  Corporal  punishment  in 
school  and  other  training  setups  is  often  delayed  and  administered  by  an  outsider  (principal, 
other  teacher,  dean,  etc.),  making  the  effect  of  this  punishment  very  questionable. 

Most  people  build  up  a  tolerance  level  for  pain.  To  be  effective  then,  the  intensity  of  the 
physical  punishment  would  need  to  gradually  increase.  The  chance  of  physical  abuse  and  harm 
because  of  this  fact  is  extreme. 


No  one  should  consider  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  when  simpler  systems  such  as  environ- 
mental reorganization  or  increased  reward  for  desired  or  incompatible  behaviors  can  be  im- 
plemented. There  is  certainly  no  dearth  of  literature  pointing  to  the  successful  use  of 
positive  approaches  (rewards,  token  economies,  etc.)  in  managing  behavior  disorders. 

Punishment  may  be  effective  and  justified  in  certain  situations.  Professionals  making  the 
decision  to  use  corporal  punishment  should  first  exhaust  other  less  restrictive  methods  of 
modifying  behavior.  Techniques  such  as  response  cost,  educational  observation,  extinction, 
and  DRO  should  definitely  be  Implemented  before  one  considers  any  corporal  punishment.  An 
indepth  review  of  all  procedures  used  previously  is  definitely  warranted.  Often  I  have  con- 
sulted with  educators  who  have  assured  me  that  less  restrictive  measures  were  implemented  to 
no  avail.  Upon  observation  and  inspection  I  discovered  that  these  educators  did  not  follow 
less  restrictive  methods  in  a  prescribed  manner  or  with  consistency.  No  technique  is  going 
to  be  effective  unless  it  is  implemented  properly. 

Cases  of  corporal  punishment  need  extensive  review.  All  cases  require  a  person  competent 
1n  special  techniques  to  administer  the  punishment.  Working  with  the  developmental ly  dis- 
abled, reading  about  techniques,  holding  a  teacher's  or  administrator's  certificate  In  Mon- 
tana 1n  no  way  Implies  that  a  person  is  competent  to  modify  behavior  using  corporal  punish- 
Mtttt. 


Corporal  punishment  is  a  dangerous  tool,  one  that  should  be  approached  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion. Perhaps  our  charge  as  educators  is  to  become  skillful  at  applying  nonaversive  proce- 
dures and  methods  to  educate  and  train  our  students  and  clients  in  a  positive  healthy  manner. 

Those  interested  in  doing  some  reading  on  this  subject  may  find  the  following  references 
useful . 

New  Tools  for  Changing  Behavior,  Deibert,  Alvin  w.  and  A.J.  .Harmon,  Research  Press,  Cham- 
paign,  Illinois,  1973. 

M.R.  Research  --  Guidelines  for  the  Use  of  Behavioral  Procedures  in  State  Programs  for  Re- 
tarded Persons,  The  Research  Advisory  Committee,  NARC  Research  and  Demonstration  In- 
stitute H1767 

Changing  Children's  Behavior,  Krumboltz,  John  D.  and  Helen  B.,  Prentice  Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
New  Jersey,  1972. 

Portage  Parent  Program  Parent  Reading,  Boyd,  R.D.  and  S.M.  Bluma,  Cooperative  Educations 
Service  Agency  12,  Portage,  Wisconsin,  1977. 

Behavior  Problems,  Baker,  Bruce;  Alan  Brightman;  Louis  Heifetz  and  Diane  Murphy,  Research 
Press,  Champaign,  Illinois,  1976. 

Managing  Behavior  2:  Behavior  Modification  -  Basic  Principles,  Hall,  R.  Vance,  H  &  H  En- 
terprises Inc.,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  1975. 


Regional  Highlights 

selected  doings  from  around  the  state 


Region  I 


RCTs  Pete  Degel  and  Bruce  Remmick  are 
ieaching  two  courses  ihrough  dawson 

■ndive.  The 
-opmentally 
and  "Special 
lopics:  behavioral  techniques"  (4 
credits),  have  enrolled  close  to  25 
providers  in  the  region.  the  par- 
ticipants receive  on  the  job  train- 
ing in  the  courses  and  complete  the 
course  requirements  at  their  own  pace 
since  instruction  is  competency-based. 
Susan  Dussault  who  is  Assistant  Super- 
visor at  Glenwood  Activities  Center 
claims  that  the  courses  are  a  good 
deal  for  this  region  since  they  of- 
fer THE  COLLEGE  CREDIT  NECESSARY  TO 
KEEP  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION."   SHE 


ALSO  REPORTS  THAT  THE  INSTRUCTION 
IS  RELEVANT  TO  THEIR  PROGRAM. 


Region  II 


by  Van  McCarthy 

Sznion  Regional  CLLnuial  Ihjainzh. 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  A  THEORY  ON  A  COLD  DAY 

THE  OTHER  DAY  A  COLLEAGUE  OF  MINE 
CALLED  AND  ASKED  "WHAT  S  HAPPENING 

in  Region  II?",  I  looked  out  the 

WINDOW  AT  THE  26  INCHES  OF  SNOW, 


thought  about  6  foot  snow  drifts  i 
plowed  through  to  get  to  work,  and 
shivered  in  the  subzero  weather. 
High  winds,  drifting  snow,  and  bliz- 
zard CONDITIONS  HAD  FROZEN  THE  9,000 
SQUARE  MILES  OF  REGION  II. 

"Nothing,"  I  replied.  Then  it 

DAWNED  ON  ME  THAT  BLAINE  COUNTY  AC- 
TIVITIES, Inc.  must  be  partially 
responsible  for  the  February  bliz- 
zard. 

"The  group  home  in  Harlem,  operated 
by  Blaine,  County  Activities,  has  an 
official  U.S.  Weather  Service  re- 
porting station  in  its  back  yard," 
i  saidj   they  re  supposed  to  be 
collecting  the  weather  behavior  data 
so  i  presume  they  shifted  from  the 
January  baseline  condition  to  the 
February  manipulation.   To  an  ap- 
plied behavior  analyst,  my  logic  was 
compelling;  after  all,  why  collect 
data  if  you  aren  t  going  to  manipu- 
late the  environment? 

My  colleague  queried,  "What's  the 
outcome  of  their  manipulation?". 
Again  I  puzzled  amidst  the  clatter 
of  snow  plows  trying  to  open  roads, 
helicopters  ferrying  hay  to  stranded 
herds  and  ton  trucks  pulling  cars 
from  drifts.  could  it  be  my  beha- 
vior? do  they  want  to  see  if  rcts 
travel  when  saner  persons  stay  home? 
Could  it  be  that  they  want  to  deter- 
mine IF  PROGRAM  STAFFS  WILL  ENGAGE 
IN  STAFF  BEHAVIOR  UNDER  HIGH  STRESS 
CONDITIONS?   IHEN,  BASKING  IN  THE 
GLOW  OF  THE  IMAGINARY  LIGHT  BULB 
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SYMBOLIZING  BRILLIANT  THOUGHT,  I  RE- 
ALIZED THAT  THE  ONSET  OF  THE  BLIZZARD 
COINCIDED  WITH  TED  SPAS*  SELF  DEFENSE 
TRAINING  SESSION  AT  THE  HARLEM  GROUP 
HOME. 

"Obviously,"  I  replied,  "Ted's  self 

DEFENSE  TRAINING  BEHAVIOR  IS  THE  CUL- 
PRIT.  HIS  MODIFIED  KUNG  Fu-UBA-WaZI 

self  defense  course  (focusing  on  safely 
handling  physically  aggressi ve/abusive 
persons)  must  be  so  aversive  to  the 
trainees  that  their  only  option  was  to 
begin  the  severe  weather  treatment. 
The  outcome  is  clear  -  Ted  hasn  t  done 
any  self  defense  training  up  here 
since  the  weather  changed." 

The  facts  fit  together  now.  We  had 
tolerable  winter  weather  in  january 
and  RCT-san  Ted  was  training  in  the 
nonexotic  disciplines  of  behavior 
management.  blaine  county  activities 
requested  self  defense  training  so 
Ted,  acting  on  the  premise  that  ver- 
bal BEHAVIOR  CORRELATES  PERFECTLY  WITH 
OVERT  BEHAVIOR,  COMPLIED.   He  DID  HIS 

show,  counting  bruises,  groans,  and 
screams  as  measures  of  effectiveness, 
then  scheduled  his  follow  up.  then 
Harlem  changed  the  contingencies  and 
generated  the  blizzard.  knowing  that 
their  mild  weather  baseline  was  res- 
PONSIBLE for  Ted  s  appearance,  they 
ordered  the  worst  possible  series  of 
storms  (environmental  overkill,  i 
suspect).  With  Ted  stranded  in 
Great  Falls  they  were  safe.  Aha, 
plots  within  plots,  contingencies 
within  contingencies.  i  thought  i 
had  discovered  a  multilevel  behavior- 
AL TRAP. 

After  assembling  the  facts  as  I  per- 
ceived THEM,  I  TELEPHONED  PAT  LOCK- 
WOOD,  Blaine  County  Activities  Direc- 
tor, AND  LAID  OUT  MY  THEORY. 

"Your  theory's  a  hoax,"  she  guffawed. 
My  staff  enjoyed  the  training  and 
they  welcome  even  more.  more  impor- 
tant, we  cannot  control  the  weather." 

she  blushed  when  i  confronted  her 
with  the  obvious  reality  of  the 
weather  data,  then  pointed  out  that 
the  weather  station  has  been  buried 
in  a  snow  drift  since  december. 
"Until  we  dig  out  the  equipment,  we 
cannot  begin  our  weather  reporting." 


With  my  theory  in  shreds,  I  asked 

HER  WHEN  SHE  PLANNED  TO  BEGIN  FULL 
SCALE  WEATHER  RECORDING. 

"IN  EARLY  SPRING,  I  SUPPOSE." 

Smugly  I  asked,  "Just  when  is  that?" 

AND  SHE  REPLIED,  "SOMETIME  BETWEEN 

now  and  July;  I  really  don  t  know 

WITH  THE  WEATHER  SO  VARIABLE,  NO 
STABLE  BASELINE  HAS  YET  BEEN  DE- 
TECTED. 

Thus,  I  learned:  never  build  a 

THEORY  WITHOUT  RELIABLE  DATA  AND 
NEVER  PRESUME  THAT  DATA  EXISTS 
JUST  BECAUSE  THE  MEANS  TO  COLLECT 
IT  ARE  AVAILABLE. 


Region 


by  Tom  Seefcoii 

SznloA.  Regional  Ctiniaal  TtuUneA 

Pat  Hill,  a  group  home  manager  for 
the  Yellowstone  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Citizens,  is  conducting  two 
formal  programs  on  each  of  her 
four  clients.  She  has  scored  four 
program  graduations  in  bedmaking. 
clothes  sorting  and  washing  clothes. 
She  is  now  starting  the  early  stages 
of  our  advanced  training. 

Clara  Gonzales  (also  of  YARC)  is 


close  behind  pat  with  seven  formal 
programs  and  one  more  in  the  works. 

The  staff  of  the  Big  Horn  Activity 
Center  in  Hardin  have  begun  reading 
Principles  of  Everyday  Behavior  Anai  y- 
sjls.  by  L.  Keith  Miller  as  the  first 
step  in  their  advanced  training. 

the  training  staff  of  the  blllings 
Sheltered  Workshop  have  aj_l  begun 

TRAINING  TOGETHER,   As  OF  THIS  WRIT- 
ing, each  training  staff  has  written 
two  formal  programs  and  initiated  one. 
Also  of  note  is  Darlene  Damjanovich's 
work  with  Harold  in  a  crisis  inter- 
vention program.  Over  1/  samples  a 
day,  she  has  increased  harold's  task 
completion  from  62%  to  93%  and  last 
she  had  five  days  in  a  row  at 


H55; 


Happy  Campus  in  Red  Lodge  and  Project 
REACH  in  Lewistown  have  also  been 
writing  formally  structured  programs 
and  rearranging  their  curriculum. 

On  February  25  about  21  people  at- 
tended a  respite  care  workshop  spon- 
sored by  YARC  to  become  certified 
respite  care  providers.  Conducted 
by  the  rcts,  presentations  were  also 
offered  by  tom  powell  of  step.  kyle 
Faught  of  Montana  Communith  Home 
Development  Center  and  Pat  Bondy  of 
county  health. 


Region  IV 


by  LofUviz  HcvUman 

SzyUjoi  Regional  CLLnlcal  Tn.cU.neA 

Region  IV  would  like  to  present  a 
brief  overview  of  new  program  com- 


hunents  that  have  recently  been 
developed  in  given  communities. 
They  all  have  in  common  the  move 
toward  more  independent  and  voca- 
tionally oriented  training. 

Chance.  Inc.  in  Dillon  received 
funding  from  a  grant  to  remodel  the 
garage  at  the  group  home  to  accom- 
modate three  clients  who  will  be 
living  in  a  semi-independent  resi- 
DENTIAL setting.  Upon  completion 
of  this  facility.  clients  will  be 
assessed  and  screened  and  then  ap- 
priately  placed  in  the  new  living 
situation.  This  is  the  first 
semi-independent  living  project 
located  in  dillon. 

In  addition.  Chance  Inc..  is  in  the 
process  of  establishing  a  community 
Training  Project  which  provides  al- 
ternate VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  THEIR  CLIENTS.   CENTER 
SITE  SIMULATIONS  ARE  NOW  LOCATED 
AT  WESTERN  MONTANA  COLLEGE.   VARY- 
ING FACILITIES  AT  THE  COLLEGE  ARE 
BEING  UTILIZED  TO  TEACH  LAUNDRY. 
HOUSEKEEPING.  AND  POTENTIALLY  FOOD 
SERVICE  AND  MAILROOM  SKILLS.   In 

conjunction  with  the  job  service  in 
Dillon,  individual  clients  will  be 
employed  in  the  community  after 
meeting  criteria  during  training. 

A.W.A.R.E.,  Inc.,  the  day  program 
in  Anaconda,  has  established  a  fur- 
niture restoration  business  which 
provides  vocational  training  for 
selected  clients.  Skills  include: 
inventory,  sales,  furniture  strip- 
ping, sanding,  stain  application, 


ETC. 


STAFF  MEMBERS  WILL 


SOON  BEGIN  TRAINING  EACH  CLIENT  IN 
THE  APPROPRIATE  PHASE  OF  THE  BUSI- 
NESS DEPENDING  UPON  THE  CLIENT  S 
INTEREST  AND  INITIAL  SKILL  LEVEL. 

This  spring  A.W.A.R.E.  will  employ 
a  client  part-time  following  his  or 
her  training  period.  this  program 
will  employ  an  additional  client 
every  month  thereafter  until  a  total 
of  at  least  four  clients  have  been 
employed. 

Counterpoint  Inc.,  the  day  program 
in  Livingston,  has  almost  completed 
the  construction  of  their  solar 
greenhouse.  This  training  site  will 


PROVIDE  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CLIENTS  TO 
LEARN  SKILLS  IN  GREENHOUSE  MANAGEMENT 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  EDUCATION.   SPECIFIC 
SKILLS  TO  BE  TAUGHT  INCLUDE  MIXING 
SOIL,  PLANTING  SEEDS,  TRANSPLANTING 
ROOTED  PLANTS,  WATERING,  ETC.   WHEN 
THIS  FACILITY  IS  COMPLETED,  CLIENTS 
WILL  BE  APPROPRIATELY  PLACED  AFTER  A 
VOCATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  HAS  BEEN  CON- 
DUCTED. 

These  three  vocational  program  com- 
ponents ARE  INTENDED  TO  INCREASE  THE 

probability  of  successful  client 
placement  in  varying  types  of  com- 
petitive employment. 

Recently  Helena  Industries  established 
a  prevocational  work  station  at  their 
site.  Clients  are  trained  to  perform 
tasks  that  directly  relate  to  skills 
needed  and  that  are  required  for  pro- 
DUCTION work.  This  program  is  based 
on  individual  point  systems  related 
to  work  adjustment  skills  and  each 
client  is  paid  according  to  his  or 
her  performance  at  the  end  of  each 
day.  This  work  station  will  further 
enable  clients  to  acquire  productiv- 
ity skills  needed  for  contractual 
work  and  serves  as  a  much  needed  in- 
termediate step  from  basically  aca- 
demic training  to  actual  work  settings. 


Region  V 


by  J-im  M-kiru, 

StnloA.  Regional  CtuUcAl  TicuneA 

Flathead  Industries  in  Kali  spell  has 
expanded  the  recreation  phase  of 
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their  already  rather  thorough  pro- 
gram effort  to  include  cross  coun- 
try skiing  for  their  clients.  this 
is  being  done  in  cooperation  with 
one  of  the  sport  shops  in  the  com- 
munity and  is  likely  to  have  a 
variety  of  benefits.  ihat  s  a 
really  neat  idea. 

Lincoln  County  Sheltered  Workshop 
in  libby  has  developed  a  variety 
of  training  opportunities  for  their 
clients  such  as  aluminum  can  and 
paper  recycling.  the  folks  up 
there  also  have  a  very  successful 
silk  screening  operation,  where 
they  silk  screen  t-shirts,  badges 
and  signs.  as  well  as  a  baking 
contract.  Forest  Service  conces- 
sion (coffee  and  baked  goods)  and 
maintenance  program  at  the  Libby 
Dam.  As  you  can  see,  the  clients 
in  libby  have  several  options  in 
regard  to  being  involved  in  train- 
ing which  results  in  acquiring  use- 
ful skills  while  also  interacting 
with  the  community  positively.  The 
staff  at  the  facility  have  recently 
DEVELOPED  a  procedure  for  calcula- 
ting CLIENT  HOURLY  WAGE  WHICH  IN- 
corporates both  objective  and  sub- 
jective variables  but  is  based  on 
demonstrated  client  performance  and 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  job  and 
task.  Some  clients  are  also  in- 
volved IN  BASIC  SKILLS  TRAINING 

which  is  directed  at  complimenting 
their  work  training.  to  top  off 
all  of  this,  staff  and  clients  (and 
the  community)  are  enjoying  the  use 
of  a  veky  nicely  renovated  building. 
Things  look  very  good  up  in  Libby  - 
n4ce  job  to  all  involved. 

The  program  in  Lake  County,  Special 
Citizens  Center,  is  also  doing  note- 
worthy things.  They  have  just  o- 
pened  a  thrift  shop  in  the  ronan 
center  which  was  even  more  success- 
ful than  they  had  anticipated  -  a 
little  money  and  a  lot  of  community 

RESPONSE.   The  Ronan  CENTER  ALSO 
CONTAINS  A  WORKSHOP  FACILITY  IN 
WHICH  CLIENTS  LEARN  TO  ASSEMBLE 
BEE  HIVES,  BARN  SHAPED  TOY  BOXES 
AND  REFINISH  FURNITURE.   THE  STAFF 
ARE  IN  THE  PROCESS  OF  DEVELOPING  THE 
CAPABILITY  OF  ENTERING  INTO  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION CF  DETAILED  WOODEN  TOYS. 


a  new  daily  living  (semi-independent) 
training  program  has  begun  and  looks 
like  a  project  with  terrific  potential. 
The  Polson  center  differs  from  the 
ronan  facility  primarily  in  terms  of 
the  severity  of  client  handicap.  this 
naturally  dictates  some  variation  in 
programming  (self-help,  prevocational 
and  leisure  skill  training)  which  is 
reflected  in  the  systematic  and  thor- 
ough training  delivered.  when  one 
visits  Special  Citizens  Center,  he 
immediately  recognizes  the  pleasant 
and  productive  atmosphere  and  rela- 
tionships between  staff  and  clients. 
The  staff  at  both  centers  are  active- 
ly INVOLVED  IN  THE  DESIGN  AND  IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF  IHPS  AND  IPPS  WHICH 
ARE  INNOVATIVE,  RELEVANT  AND  EFFEC- 
TIVE. Thanks  also  to  Dorothy  Filson, 
Lake  County  Social  Wor'ker  for  her 
efforts  and  assistance. 


SHODAIR  DEVELOPMENTAL  CENTER 
IS  PLANNED 

The  development  of  a  multidiscipli- 
nary  evaluation  and  diagnostic  (E&D) 
center  to  serve  central  Montana  is 
underway.   The  center  will  help 
schools,  agencies  and  parents  by 
determining  if  a  referred  child  has 
a  handicap  and  if  so,  its  nature. 
These  evaluations  will  be  provided 
by  licensed  or  certified  profession- 
als in  the  areas  of  pediatric  medi- 
cine, psychology,  social  work,  nur- 
sing, speech  pathology  and  audiology, 
physical  therapy,  occupational  thera- 
py, nutrition  and  others  as  necessary. 
Genetic  counseling  and  chromosome 
analysis  will  also  be  available 
through  the  Shodair  Genetics  and 
Birth  Defects  Unit.  After  evaluation, 
a  multidisciplinary  team  will  recom- 
mend the  appropriate  service  agency 
to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  handi- 
cap.  Information  on  services  availa- 
ble, eligibility  requirements  and 
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other  pertinent  information  will  be 
maintained  at  the  center.   Thus,  the 
center  will  act  as  a  central  infor- 
mation and  referral  agency  for  child- 
ren's services. 

In  addition,  the  center  will  act  as 
a  mechanism  to  coordinate  services 
to  the  handicapped  through  its  case 
management  function.   Center  staff 
will  follow  up  on  recommendations 
and  referrals  for  all  clients  seen. 
Data  regarding  services  delivered, 
progress  of  the  client  and  general 
satisfaction  with  services  deliv- 
ered will  be  obtained. 

The  center  will  provide  technical 
assistance  and  resources  for  programs 
offering  services  to  handicapped 
children  but  lacking  specific  profes- 
sional back  up  support.   Thus,  cen- 
ter staff  will  be  available  on  a 
consultative  basis  to  visit  program 
sites  or  homes  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  treatment  plans. 
They  will  also  be  available  to  pro- 
vide inservice  training  workshops 
and  to  speak  to  civic  groups  and 
other  interested  community  organiza- 


tions. 

Furthermore,  the  center  will  also 
serve  as  a  state  wide  resource  for 
the  design  and  development  of  adap- 
tive equipment  for  severely  handi- 
capped people.   For  example,  the 
center  could  make  electronic  com- 
munication devices  for  people  with 
severe  cases  of  cerebral  palsy. 

Author  of  the  proposal  for  the  Shodair 
Developmental  Center,  Richard  P.  Swen- 
son,  Ph.D.,  determined  that  there  is 
a  need  for  better  coordination  of  the 
numerous  public  and  private  agencies 
and  individuals  providing  services 
to  handicapped  children  and  adults. 
The  center  will  attempt  to  fill  this 
need  by  assuming  coordination,  refer- 
ral and  case  management  services. 
Development  of  the  center  is  consis- 
tent with  the  plans  of  several  state 
agencies  that  have  expressed  a  need 
for  regional  evaluation  centers  in 
Montana.   Evaluation  procedures  for 
determining  the  effectiveness  of  the 
project  will  be  built  into  the  oper- 
ation of  the  center,  which  is  antici- 
pated to  begin  functioning  in  three 
months. 
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PCMR  RELEASES  ANNUAL  REPORT 

The  President's  Committee  on  Mental 
Retardation  recently  released  its 
annual  report  entitled  "Mental  Re- 
tardation: Past  and  Present."  The 
report  is  a  concise  and  accurate  his- 
tory of  mental  retardation  in  Amer- 
ica, and  charts  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  significantly  im- 
proving the  plight  of  six  million 
mentally  retarded  individuals  in 
this  nation. 

The  annual  report  touches  upon  the 
role  of  parents  as  initiators  of 
change,  and  documents  the  effects 
that  various  volunteer  and  profes- 
sional organizations  have  had  in  the 
past  on  raising  the  national  con- 
sciousness about  the  plight  of  the 
mentally  retarded  person.   Since 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Men- 
tal Retardation  in  1963,  the  role 
of  the  federal  and  state  government 
as  an  agent  for  change  has  increased, 
and  the  report  illustrates  how  now 
the  federal  government,  particularly 
executive  agencies  has  become  a  pri- 
mary advocate  for  the  rights  of  re- 
tarded citizens. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Mental 
Retardation  stated  that  this  annual 
report  is  not  only  significant  for 
its  historic  perspective,  but  that 
it  also  defines  the  nature  of  men- 
tal retardation  for  all  American 
citizens. 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Fred  J.  Krause 
(202)  245-7634 
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or 

David  J.  Touch 
(202)  245-7520 


RCT  POSITION  OPEN 

Applications  are  being  accepted  for  a 
Regional  Clinical  Trainer  position  which 
pays  $16,138.   Applicants  should  have  a 
Ph.D.  (preferred)  or  M.A.  in  psychology, 
special  education  or  related  field  and 
have  at  least  two  years  experience  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  behavioral 
analysis  to  persons  who  have  developmental 
disabilities.   Applicant  must  be  willing 
to  travel  two  to  three  days  per  week.   For 
further  information  call  or  write  Mike  Musz- 
kiewicz,  (406)449-2995,  Developmental  Disa- 
bilities Division,  P.O.  Box  4210,  Helena, 

MT    59601.       

ii  = 

GOSSETT  HIRED  AT  DDD 

Ken  Gossett  began  work  as  Chief  of  the  Cli- 
ent Community  Services  Bureau  for  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Division  on  March  1. 
Having  worked  for  over  nine  years  in  the 
field  of  developmental  disabilities,  Gossett 
is  eager  to  apply  the  knowledge  he's  ac- 
quired to  the  Montana  scene. 

Gossett's  varied  work  experiences  have  placed 
him  in  institutional  as  well  as  community 
settings.  He  has  served  as  a  programming 
consultant  to  Willowbrook  and  was  licensed 
as  a  long  term  care  facility  operator  in  the 
state  of  Illinois  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Health.  During  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
Gossett  was  clinical  director  of  the  Referral 
and  Tracking  Program  of  the  Illinois  Institute 
for  Developmentally  Disabled  (a  University 
Affiliated  Facility  in  Chicago).  In  that 
capacity  Gossett  was  involved  in  a  diagnostic 
and  decision  making  process  that  covered 
program  and  placement  recommendations  for 
approximately  1500  families  per  year  in  the 
Chicago  area.  In  addition,  he  participated 
in  a  variety  of  professional  training  work- 
shops that  covered  a  multitude  of  topics 
ranging  from  self-injurious  behavior  to  de- 
velopment of  individual  habilitation  plans. 

Gossett,  31,  received  a  B.S.  from  Oklahoma 
Christian  College  and  an  M.A.  in  social  sci- 
ences from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

When  questioned  about  his  move  from  Chicago 
to  Montana,  Gossett  explained  that  he  prefers 
a  rural  setting  to  an  urban  one.  He  elabor- 
ated, saying  that  he  "wanted  to  live  in  an 
environment  with  open  spaces,  clean  air  and 
mountains." 


Gossett  will  be  joined  by  his  wife  Shawn 
when  she  completes  her  responsibilities 
as  family  therapist  in  Valparaiso,  In- 
diana. The  couple  is  expecting  their 
first  child  in  July. 

Bringing  much  enthusiasm  to  his  job,  Gos- 
sett is  looking  forward  to  "helping  devel- 
op services  for  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled in  Montana." 

The  BSB  welcomes  Ken  and  Shawn  Gossett  to 
the  state  end  wishes  them  well. 

COMPUTER  RETRIEVAL  SERVICE  OFFERED 

Program  Retrieval  System  is  again  offering  its  services  to  the 
classroom  teacher  for  selecting  programs  for  the 
severely/multiply  handicapped.  The  system  includes  a  descrip- 
tion of  approximately  325  programs  (through  1976)  in  the  areas 
of  self-help,  communication,  sensory/motor,  and  preacademic 
skill  development.  Retrieval  can  be  made  for  target  areas 
identified  by  the  TARC  Assessment  Instrument,  or  for  identified 
content  areas.  Cost  for  services  includes  only  those  charges  for 
computer  time,  postage,  and  handling.  For  more  information, 
write  to: 

C/oy  Surton 

Program  Retrieval  System 

Department  of  Special  Education 

308  Corruth-O'leory  Hall 

University  of  Kansas 

Lawrence.  US  66045 

Compliance  Hotline 

"Call  for  Compliance"  is  a  free  service 
provided  by  Mainstream,  Inc. ,  that  an/-*' 
questions  on  compliance  with  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973.  Calls  are  received 
frcm  all  sectors  of  society  concerned  with 
the  application  of  the  regulations  to  Sec- 
tions 503  and  504  of  the  Act. 

Callers  can  dial  (202)  833-1139  for  assis- 
tance. Mainstream  is  a  Washington,  D.C. 
based  nonprofit  organization  founded  to 
encourage  compliance  with  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act. 


WORKSHOPS 

In  conjunction  with  the  Special  Olympic 
Sports  Camp,  Western  Montana  College  will 
offer  two  workshops  for  classroom  teachers, 
school  administrators,  special  educators  and 
Special  Olympic  coaches. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 


EXCEPTIONAL  INDIVIDUAL 
July  10-12 
1-2  Credits,  M-T-W 
The  initial  phase  of  this  workshop  reviews 
characteristics  of  varied  exceptionalities. 
The  second  phase  will  feature  teaching 
strategies  in  physical  education  for  specif- 
ic handicaps. 

SPECIAL  OLYMPIC  COACHES 


CLINIC 
July  17-21 
3  Credits,  M-T-W-Th-F 
Participants  will  have  a  practicum  experi- 
ence in  the  Special  Olympic  Sports  Camp 
which  will  include  both  assisting  with  the 
instructlon-and  living  in  the  dorm  with  the 
Sports  Camp  students.   This  clinic  emphasizes 
successful  methods  of  teaching  the  special 
population  and  the  personalization  of  edu- 
cational events  for  these  students.   Special 
attention  will  be  provided  Special  Olympic 
coaches  in  terms  of  coaching  techniques. 

Prerequisite:   PE  for  the  Exceptional  In- 
dividual or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Students  wishing  to  preregister  for  one  or 
both  of  the  above  workshops  may  obtain  reg- 
istration materials  by  writing: 

Office  of  the  Registrar 
Western  Montana  College 
Dillon,  Montana   59725 
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